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THE VALUE OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

TRANSPARENCIES AS ADJUNCTS 

TO MUSEUM EXHIBITS 1 



M 



USEUM authorities are depend- 
ent in forming a collection of 
antiquities on the chances of 
the market and of excavation. 
They may have very good fortune in one 
direction and find serious lacunae un- 
avoidable in another. Further, one of 
the major arts, architecture, can never 
be adequately represented within the 
limited space of a Museum interior. I 
affirm this despite the report current this 
past winter that Mr. Morgan had bought 
the island of Philae at the first Egyptian 
Cataract and was bringing its temples to 
The Metropolitan Museum! If, then, 
the attempt be made, as in our Egyptian 
rooms upstairs, to illustrate the suc- 
cessive stages of a national civilization 
and art, supplementary photographic il- 
lustrations render the picture of a given 
period far more nearly complete than it 
could be without them. Consider the 
early period in Egypt when the land was 
emerging from barbarism. We possess a 
considerable knowledge of that formative 
time derived from contemporary graves. 
But merely to show in our exhibition cases 
pots, maces, slate palettes, and other small 
objects found in these graves — which is 
all we can show at present in the original 
— would be to tell but half the tale. Here, 
as in other rooms of the Egyptian section, 
glass positives at the windows supplement 
the original objects. In the three frames 
of positives within the First Egyptian 
Room we are able to exhibit the methods 
of burial of more than five hundred years, 
and in passing from the primitive grave, 
only a hole dug in the sand, on to the 
larger brick-lined and brick-roofed tombs 
of the end of the period one has traced the 
emergence of the instinct and the ability 
to construct buildings. These primitive 
tombs cannot be called architecture in 
any high sense of the term, but they are 
the beginnings of the development which 
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was to culminate in the mighty temples of 
Egypt and are essential to the story of the 
History of Egyptian Art as we are attempt- 
ing to tell it in our rooms. Again in our 
Sixth and Seventh Rooms it would be a 
pity to miss from the impressions to be 
gained there of the art of the Egyptian 
Empire, the views and plan of the palace 
of Amenhotep III, at Thebes. I might 
thus point out in every room the way in 
which the glass positives at the windows 
and the photographic enlargements on 
the walls and pedestals supplement that 
which it has been possible to obtain in the 
way of original objects. 

The use of photographic illustrations 
sometimes obviates the necessity of plac- 
ing casts in the same galleries with 
originals. The photographic illustration 
is an obvious substitute, the cast is not 
always so easily recognized as such by the 
untrained observer and the presence of 
casts among originals, particularly if 
skilfully colored, is likely to lead to con- 
fusion in the minds of many people as to 
what is ancient and what is modern in the 
collection. Architectural models, how- 
ever, are not open to this objection, for 
they are not in the size of the originals and 
could never be mistaken for originals. 

But perhaps even more important than 
their function in supplementing the original 
material in museums is the explanatory 
value of photographic illustrations in 
relation to the main exhibit. There may 
be museum authorities who think it un- 
wise to attempt to embrace in their ex- 
hibition rooms anything more than can be 
duly represented in original objects. But 
no one can dispute the fact that it is our 
business to make the original objects as 
attractive and intelligible to the public 
as possible. The Egyptian department 
of this museum has found glass positives 
and photographs an indispensable help to 
this end. In many rooms it is possible 
to turn from the objects in the cases to 
pictures showing the conditions under 
which they were found. For instance 
about one half of our Fourth Room is 
given to the contents of an unplundered 
tomb of 2,000 B. C. which was excavated 
by the Museum's Egyptian Expedition in 
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1907. At the window all the stages in 
the clearing of the tomb are shown, first 
the top of the tomb shaft as it appears at 
the level of the desert surface, then the 
first chamber of the tomb as yet uncleared, 
next that chamber freed of debris and 
filled with numerous pottery jars; the 
visitor then has to look but across the 
room to see these same jars occupying a 
wall-case, further views show the second 
chamber before and after clearing, the 
opening of the coffin revealing for the first 
time to the modern world the necklaces, 
bracelets, ceremonial whip and other fune- 
rary equipment of the deceased Snebtes, 
all of which may be seen in near-by cases. 

The Egyptian collection has been built 
up in three ways, by gift, by purchase, and 
by excavation. Most valuable of all is 
the material obtained through the excava- 
tions conducted by our own Metropolitan 
Museum's Expedition to Egypt, because 
we have the full scientific records of the 
conditions under which each object was 
found. The photographic illustrations — 
both glass positives and prints — serve to 
keep before the public the nature and the 
value of this work as the people turn from 
the material results of the excavations 
in the way of actual antiquities to the 
pictures of these same objects as they were 
found. 

But even for the purchases and gifts 
about whose provenance nothing is known 
we are able to do something. When the 
actual object cannot be shown in position 
in Egypt, it is often possible to exhibit 
related material under the conditions of 
finding. Then it is often desirable to 
show a photograph of a complete object 
to make an original fragment intelligible. 
On loan in our collection at present is a 
wooden panel from a chair found by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis in one of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. Even though the label 
states the fact that the panel is from a 
chair, it would be impossible for the visitor 
unfamiliar with Egyptian furniture to 
visualize the object of which this mere 
fragment remains. But we were able to 
place on the pedestal a photograph of a 
complete chair from another royal tomb 
with two such panels in position. 



The use of photographs occasionally 
has a bearing on the much-vexed question 
of how far to restore objects. The prin- 
ciple we try to follow in the Egyptian 
department is to restore accessories when 
by so doing the object gains in aesthetic 
value, but not to restore essential parts. 
In the latter case a photograph of a similar 
complete object may serve to explain our 
fragmentary one and relieve us of the 
necessity of restoring where restoration 
would seem a sacrilege. Let me illus- 
trate this. In the Sixth Egyptian Room 
is a red quartzite portrait head of that 
remarkable religious revolutionist and 
visionary, King Amenhotep IV. The head 
is incomplete, having lost the headdress 
and whole back part as well as the eyes 
which were inset. We have restored the 
headdress in plaster tinting it the general 
tone of the stone, but we should not dream 
of renewing the eyes. The headdress, 
however, is a mere accessory to the realis- 
tic and subtly modeled face, and by supply- 
ing it this masterpiece of portraiture 
regains much of its original effect. On the 
other hand in our Fifth Room may be 
seen absolutely unrestored a colossal 
lion's head of limestone which lacks the 
greater part of the muzzle. We cannot 
bring ourselves to fill out this essential 
part of the powerful animal's head with 
modern work but we have placed on the 
pedestal a photograph of a similar colossal 
head of a lion found practically uninjured 
in the German excavations at Abusir 
which will aid the visitor to complete in 
imagination this impressive work. 

Finally let me say a few words about 
the popular appeal of photographic illus- 
trations. Undoubtedly this appeal is 
greater in the case of glass positives, which 
are more vivid and give the illusion of 
reality better than the flat print, but 
what I have to say applies to some degree 
also to large photographs. These illus- 
trations relieve the monotony of the 
rooms, they attract attention and hold 
it often when the original objects in cases 
fail to do so, but interest once awakened 
is transferred to the all-important material 
in the cases and thus the pictures help in 
promoting the education of the public. I 
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have a distinct memory of the way, during 
the months when the final preparation 
to open the Egyptian rooms was in 
progress, even our museum workmen used 
often to stop and look at the glass positives 
and comment on them. Undoubtedly 
the pictures of excavations in progress 
have exerted the strongest attraction. 
And this is an entirely legitimate interest 
to arouse and satisfy. Few people who 
have not had a classical education or 
traveled widely have any definite notions 
as to the importance of excavations in 
Mediterranean lands or the way in which 
they are conducted. We have thought 
it well to introduce many pictures which 
show the native workmen employed on 
our Museum Expedition as they carry 



baskets of sand and transport heavy stone 
slung to poles, and as they otherwise 
employ the ancient methods of the Nile 
Valley. 

How far the use of glass positives is de- 
sirable in other departments of an Art 
Museum than the Egyptian is more than 
I would presume to judge. The idea is 
not a new one in Museums of Natural 
History, but so far as I know, has never 
been tried on so extensive as scale as here. 
We feel that the experiment with us has 
been a wholly successful one and I shall be 
very glad if the brief statement of our 
aims and results here attempted offers 
any suggestions to other museum officers 
present. 

C. L. R. 




PASSING OF SUMMER 

BY 
HARRY W. WATROUS 
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